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IN OKLAHOMA 


FLOATERS 


OU can tear the pretty picture up, Dugan— 
I’m a lifer this time. Tear it up— 
You done a good job—and shine your button again. 
I could’a beat you, but you done it good. 


You won’t get Lefty. Something beat you to him— 
That’s why you’re alive maybe. 
For Lefty’s dead— 

Straight stuff. Buried like a rat, Lefty was. 

I seen him buried—you seen him, but didn’t know it. 


[59] 
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Remember the floaters from Frisco Sal— 
Fourteen of them, water-logged? Dead as beach fish, ' 
And he was the last they holed out in the sand. , 


That’s why you spiked me—I knew the game, 
But I saw Lefty buried—see? I stuck. 
Maybe I don’t care, now. 


You can dig him up if you’re not scared, 

But he’s got you. Dead, but he’s got the reading. Listen, 
There’s two grand for it—you can get the mark, 

The blood-scar on his face. . . . 


You can give your wife 
The rake-off. She'll know—two grand from Lefty! ' 
He’d already give her more than that—you didn’t know of. 
That’s why he’s got you, cards up, Dugan. Got you, dead. 


ANSWER TO PRAYER 


“Somehow the thing didn’t work out right,” said Plez, 

When he had to admit what his wife had told about; j 
“Maybe, as Cager says, I didn’t specify 

Just what I wanted done, or rather not done. 


“But it was answered—I did pray three whole hours 
For something to kill those damned grasshoppers out— 
They were eatin’ my maize all up, shredding it clean 
As spider-webs, and the young stuff just in boot. 


[60] 








Leo C. Turner 


“Well, I know it was answered, and that should have been 


Enough I guess. The hailstorm killed the pests— 
But it sure killed the maize too, stubbed it clean 


As pegs in the ground. I planted it in fall wheat.” 


A BOY’S TRUST 


I made a sort of promise I might go 

Down to the place with him sometime. I know, 
We somehow live out of child-sight, and ways 
Of things expected so. 


He would not ask my confidence again; 

And I forgot, yet wondered at the pain 

That sought to tell me something with his eyes, 
His lips would not explain. 


His stocky leg entwined about a chair, 
His brown hands fidgeting as he swung there— 
[ tried to read his melancholy pout 


That dogged me everywhere. 


Something it was he had expected me 
To share alone with him, to go and see; 
I knew the trust—a child’s part of myself, 


Mine, of the man-to-be. 


[61] 
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PRAIRIE CHICKENS 


Noisy grass rattles out the rise | 
Of close-caught wings that fight to pull from fear— 

Wings that beat the webbing air with heavy weight 

And roomless sound upon the bedded breast, 

Like sudden hail-stones clumping on dead wood. 


A throaty cry cuts in dry pain the choking breath 

That quertles off upon the rise. 

The fanning wings arch-tip on rocking air, 
Side-swerving—back, speed, speed, flash on the glide; 

And wings reopen sound, in whirrs of level flight. 


A short shock-smothered snort, and the circled gun 
Spits death on whistling strips of fighting wind, 
That rip a beating wing, and drop one leg 

To dangle broken; the feather tufts 

String out, and drift off on slow-moving air. 


The pain-shot form, the broken flight, the fall— 

And dead brown grass mothers the bird from sight, } 
While earth receives the falling beat of one loose wing. 

A single grass-blade, gathered to the tongue 

In one last gasp, threads down a cur! of red, 

And death bodies the fear that leaves the eyes 

Half-shuttered to the light. 


Stringy blue smoke worms from the lowered mouth : 


[62] 














Of the heated gun, and creeps to silver curls 
From the opened breach. The hunter’s breath 
Cleans the smelling barrel. The nosing dog 


5 


Leo C. Turner 


Mouths at the game with lifting head and careful teeth, 


And drops it to the killer. 
“Great work, Queen! 
They’re getting thin, old girl—not many left.” 


FIRST CALL 


The moving light of morning earthward spreads, 
While pigeon clouds, half nested in the night, 
Like untaught birds lift out their feathered heads 


To take the wind’s first tutoring of flight. 


A silver thread frosts at the light that bends 
The chiseled trees where shadowed waters pass 
In schooling ripples of the skimming winds, 
Like shivered steel-dust magnetized on glass. 


Beneath the cool sweet touch of sunless wings 
The crystal Indian-pipes spring in the wood, 

Like coral forms of frozen fairy things 

Caught in some timeless winter where they stood. 


And in the meadow bottle-gentians turn 
Their cluster-bulbs of blue above the sod, 
While in the hiding fence-rows duskly burn 
The unconsuming flames of goldenrod. 


[63] 
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THREE CROWS 


One on the rock, two up the sky, 
And an open wind to measure by; 
Something they understood—not I! 


“Caw,” and the rock one turned his head; 
“Caw,” was the answer, bullet-sped; 
And the third affirmed what the first one said. 


«c . ” 

Caw,” and the argument grew apace 
With equal arcs of the passing space; 
“Caw,” and the third verified each place. 


One on the rock, two down the sky, 
And a faint “caw” marks where the two dots fly— 
Some game they measure the morning by. 


CLOUD CAST 


A shadow down the valley blows, 
A shadow—did I feel it pass? It goes 
Below the ground, and through the grass it flows 


Into a sweep upon the hill, 
And reaches like a beaching sea, until 
Long fingers comb it through a tree, and still 


It measure-wavers on, and slides 


[64] 


















Leo C. Turner 


| On rounded rocks laid bare; it strides 
Over a wall and started hare; it rides 
With moving pause over the crest, 
And blades itself to snuggle there at rest? = 
It tongues, to make one hill a pair, and lest 
I do not see it wave goodbye, 
) It turns and ribbon-threads the plain, and | 
Fancy that still I see it gain the sky. 
SEEKING AND LIVING 
| 
What is that the slow wind blows 
Across the trees? 
“That white? 
Oh, vapor clouds on the breeze.” 
At Sig ht . 
It might be thi g host of SHOWS. 
} What is that reaching to the sky 


With uncanny hands? 


“That cloud? 


Just surface steam from the lands. 


1 shroud- 


It’s a phantom dancing by! 


[65] 
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What is that—did you catch the sound?— 
Was it a cry? 


“That bird— 
Only a lark flew by.” 


I heard 
A breath of pain from the ground. 


What was that—did you feel the breath? 
It was so—cold— 


“This wood 
Smells out—it’s dead, and old.” 
I stood 


In the path of the tread of death. 
Leo C. Turner 














LEDA 





Poem for a Torse by Archipenko 


Slim 
as sunlight 
piercing shade of laurel 
slim 
as flute notes in the blare 
of noon 
Leda poised 
irresolute beside the bay 
and 
swiftly as a reed upflung 
by sudden wind 
she curved her arm 
above her loosened hair. 


Aimless 
as a bubble floating 
to the hidden urge of waves 
her mind relaxed across the water 
fingering the dim imaginings 
of islands blurred by heat 
and 
as a bubble 
rushes to the surge 
of wave 


and leaping 


67] 
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spends itself in foam 
her mind 
protruded tenuous and dimly forming words 
that soared 
fell back upon themselves 
and merged in timorous uneasiness. 


Chapleted 
with flowers 
her attendant virgins 
lay remote among the shadows. 


Heavily 
the sun fell down and splintered 
to a glint of sullen spears I 
their fitful laughter. 


Uneasy 
Leda moved apart among the trees 
reclined and curbed 
her body to the curve of sand 

more 

subtly purple than an iris sheathed 
in mist 
shadows cupped her rounded breasts 
and lingered 
on her gleaming thighs. 


Amorous 


the sun bore down 


[68] 














R. Ellsworth Larsson 


weighting the sea to stillness. 


A shadow 
sharply cleaved the brassy sky 
and silence thickened 
to a whirr of wings. 
R. Ellsworth Larsson 


ONLY IN WORDS 


There must be words lost in my mind somewhere— 
words of a velvet texture, rose-soft hue— 
that, could I marshal them, would give me you, 
reveal your secrets, beautiful and rare. 


Only in sifted words can I ensnare 
the eyes’ peculiar sea-green-troubled blue; 
only with subtle words can I pursue 

the slow curves of the smile, the flaxen hair. 


I am at war with sleep until I see 
in supple words the rose-leaf eyelids lift— 
the hair a yellow riot on the pillow. 


Only in words you dimly steal to me 
on hesitant feet, like pigeons, white and swift. 
in words I clasp you as the moon the willow. 


Daniel MacGhie Cory 
[69] 
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ADOPTED SON 


He has put on, as if it were a coat, 

The look of his surroundings. Towers and lands 
Are at his back; the tiny boat 

He plays with is a yacht; 

His talk runs pleasantly of sea and sands. 
A steady dominant tot, 

With something quite his own 

In the faun-tilted eyes that have forgot 
A grim dark house of stone, 

Beneath whose narrow door 

He, weeping, had been led, 

Wearing his stained and dirty pinafore— 
One boy of many, with a shaven head. 


The lady he calls “mother” wished a son, 

And searching, found him in uncouth disguise, 
Knowing at sight the one 

Who should make fast the ties 

Between herself and living; 

Fill vacant rooms and halls, 

Become a part—a fancy that took weight— 
Of what was in her giving: 

Wide acres and the orchards and gray walls, 
Houses and books and porcelains centuries old, 


[70] 
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A name more than accustomed to its state, 
The sleeping power that’s gold. 


He had the bearing—something in his stride— 
That gave her strength to bring him boldly in 
(A foundling strange, faun-eyed), 

And say, “My heir!”— 

A woman with white fingers long and thin, 
Remote, unreal and lovely in her chair. 


So they were son and mother till it seemed 
This must be true. 

She was not one who dreamed 

Half fearfully, sounding the shadowed depths; 
But found life new, 

Took pleasure in his laughter, voice, demands, 
The tumbling cascade of staccato steps, 


His head beneath her hands. 


And yet, if he should storm, as he could do, 
Stiffen his legs, grow passionate and dark, 
She’d look at him, look through, 

Seeing on him the mark 

Of skulking guests she had invited in, 
Strangers who ply the currents of his blood, 
Who yet might grip him—win: 

Sullen-eyed men, women of senseless grin, 
Plunderers toiling deep in fire and flood, 


Scarred folk with twisted neck and sideward leer, 


[71] 
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. . , (/p 
Stained with the gutter’s mud; (I | 
Brawlers who slink to walls when steps sound near, ' Be 
And fauns with shaggy skin— | r 


These on her hearth beneath 





The staff in stone crowned with the laurel wreath. * 

But she was staunch, however fast might run G 

The mists before her face, ) Al 

Taking him for her son, 3 

Her very son, \ 

And for his race? 

There was a tale from which she had spun 

A legend of bright grace: 

A tale of two, who ran to climb a hill, 

Lean clinging silhouettes on a velvet sky, 

Exiles with proud sweet words from some far place— I 

Two shadows running upward, of one will, | 

When the moon was high— 

Two in the night, when earth and star were still I 

And the wind went by. ) I 
’ 

CONTEMPORARY 


We shall be called harsh names by men unborn, 
Since we have seen no glory in his face. 

Our blindness shall not save us from the scorn 
Of those who bend above the guarded case, 
Where under glass his crowded note-book shines 


[72] 



















Hortense Flexner 


(Pages we turn—dismiss with comment smug), 
Become a thing a flaming dream enshrines, 


i 
The miracle we greeted with a shrug. 
For now as always, tortured and alone, 
Behind a paltry door he makes his fight; 
| Great thoughts sit down to dinner with a bone, 
; And beauty starves and sings and trims the light. 


But no man comes—no man with praise for bread. 
We shall be better friends when he is dead. 
: Hortense Flexner 


DECEMBER NIGHT 


I shall remember this moon 
Blue crystal, shining through frosted ferns on the window 
pane: 
I shall remember at noon, 
) In the morning, and sometimes, maybe, in sudden showers 
of rain. 


I shall remember this night— 
This burden, heavy and sweet with loneliness, your head. 


| I shall be hoarding this bright, 
This precious, unbearable happiness . . . after I’m long, 
long dead. 
; Martha Banning Thomas 









[ 
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CROQUIS 


I 


She likes little flames 
Intimate and still— 
Candle-light, stars at night 
Fingering a hill. 


Frail points of fire, 

Twitching to a blur 

In garnet-colored cups of glass, 
Do strange things to her. 


She likes lights in corners 

Or high up on a shelf. 

It would trouble her to know 
The flame that is herself. 


II 


“Build a wall of laughter,” 

She always said. 

Who could know that vines would stain it 
With such red? 


“Build with jagged jests and 

Chuckles between.” 

Who could know that moss would choke it 
So with green? 


[74] 




















“Let life dash against it,” 

She would say. 

Who could know the bitterness 
In flying spray? 


II! 


She may well miss joy 

Who can bend words to a ring, 
And wish herself a gold gown 
Or trees or anything. 


Pain can never weaken 

Or hurt her overlong 

Who catches it in cups of words 
To toss away in song. 


There is nothing left 
For which she must be brave 
Who has heard words falling 


Like earth in a grave. 


Hazel Collister Hutchison 


Hazel Collister Hutchison 
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IDYL 


The older people say, 

“‘Ah, he has much to learn!” 
But I shall go his way 

Where hot sands burn— 
Thirsty and choked with dust, 
Blind from the sun’s glare, 
That the little pool of my trust 
May cool him there. 


I shall follow his tracks 

Over long snows— 

Horizon after horizon 

Where nothing grows— 
Pathless in the night, 

With hands too numb to grope, 
That he may find warmth 

At the little fire of my hope. 


STRANGE 


Strange, to grow up and not be different— 
Not beautiful, or even very wise; 

No winging-out the way of butterflies, 
No sudden blindfold-lifting from the eyes. 


Strange, to grow up and still be wondering— 


[76] 























Reverent at petals and snow; 
Still holding breath, still often tiptoe, 
Questioning dew and stars, wanting to know! 


MAYBE 


Do you think the same god 
Who made our elm-tree 
And the still, cool fern, 
Had a hand in me? 


Maybe a god made heaven, 
Elms, and ferns—and you; 
But I, and the rest of creation, 
Helter-skelter grew! 


ANSWER 


You must answer softly 
Or not at all. 

Night is too weary 

For a loud call. 


It would raise the wren’s head 

From his brown wing, 

And rouse the blinking white owl 

From his pondering. 

Only let the katydid and the cricket call— 
You must answer softly, or not at all. 


Mildred Bowers 


Mildred Bowers 
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LOVE SONGS 
I 


My love tonight is quiet, 

Like an old dream 

That came to me in childhood, 
When it would seem 


I sank into my pillow 
Way down deep, 

And soft walls of feathers 
Surrounded my sleep: 


Soft walls of feathers 
Caressing and white, 
That shut out the world 
And shut in the night. 


II 


My days, like swift wild birds, fly over and are gone. 
The sun, like a soaring rocket, rushes across the sky, 
Falls in a flood of flame, dies in a thousand stars. 


With sad and frantic eyes I watch another dawn. 
Fear clutches at my throat, half of my life gone by— 
Only a few short years with you, and then eternal bars. 


A few short years together, with many hours apart— 
The thought is like a stabbing knife, twisted in my heart. 


[78] 











I sit and wring my thoughts while my life ebbs drop by 


drop. 











I could cry out in my anguish and tell the sun to stop. 


Isabel Fones Campbell 


Isabel Fones Campbell 


MALAY BOY 


Down, down, down, 

To the depths of the sea, O Lord! 
My body was that 

That cleaved like sword. 
My body was that 

That sped like arrow. 


The deeps 

Were as a sea of autumn leaves. 
Swift as I flew, 

Swift streamed the rush and rustle. 
Master! 


My body was a new thing to me! 


Master! 
If I should observe the swift of wing, 
Or should I observe the water ones, 


My heart would laugh at their slowness, 


Even in thought 
The sunlight I leave far behind me! 


B. M. Freedman 


[79] 
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AIRS OVERHEARD 
SONG | 


Sky blue, mist gray, 

Desert mile on mile— 
What am I on earth’s breast 

That she should smile? 


Lead sky, wrath rain, 
Thunder peal on peal— 
What am I on earth’s breast 
That she should feel? 


Storm sky, storm wind, 
Cottages may cower— 
But I—I am a wanderer 

To the last hour. 


MICHIGAMME 


Wear away, 

Wear away, 

Wear away the land; 
Tear away the soft soil, 
Leave the silver sand; 
Bear away the silver sand, 
Leave the solid rock; 
Wear away, 


[80] 














Noel H. Stearn 


Tear away, 
Bear away the rock. 


Bear away, 
Bear away, 
Bear away to sea 
Soft soil and silver sand 
And then the heart of me. 
For here my heart lies buried 
Until your tiny rills 
Wear away, 
Tear away, 
Bear away the hills. 
Noel H. Stearn 


SURPRISE 


When I hear words 

I have uttered to you and forgotten, 

They are like birds 

That have flown in the autumn 

To the south, 

Returning in spring with youth in the heart 
And song in the mouth! 


Sally Bruce Kinsolving 


[81] 
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LOUGH LEANE 
(Killarney) 


To an Irish air of that name 


The whole world round who has found a lovelier scene 

Than starts on our sight when Night lifts her veil from 
you, Leane? 

And as glad as a bride you glow in your mountain’s 
embrace, 

While larks to heaven’s vault exalt your beauty and grace. 


To Allen and Ree and Derg proud praises belong, 

And every fine turn of Erne is now famous in song, 

And little Lough Bray’s two lays shall nevermore die; 

But you are my Queen, Lough Leane, and your minstrel 
am I. 


For, when but a boy, what joy I evermore took 

To hearken your birds’ love-words or the croon of your 
brook, 

Or drink with fond eyes the dyes of your mountain and 
lake, 

Or echo your cuckoo’s call, the cry of your crake. 


Then later I’d breast the crest of your great Eagle Crag, 
Or shout “‘Hullahoo!” at view of your Royal Red Stag; 
Or be filling, perhaps, girls’ laps with your juiciest whorts 
Till my own Vanithee on my knee sat collecting her skirts. 


[82] 
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Alfred Perceval Graves 


And still you’re my Queen, Lough Leane, for though long 


years have rolled, 


As fresh on my eyes you rise as ever of old; 


Old voices awake from your lake, and to welcome me still 
Your little white town looks down from the top of the hill. 








Alfred Perceval Graves 


“KATEY RHUE” 


When I sought you in the morning, Katey Rhue, 
Sure I found you with the roses in the dew, 

An’ the laughing sun was glancing 

Where your saucy curls were dancing 

In the garden with the roses, Katey Rhue. 

If they’d weigh your heart together 

With the roses an’ the weather, 

Faith they wouldn’t weigh a feather, Katey Rhue. 


Oh, it’s twilight on the hill-side, Katey Rhue, 

An’ you standing where the heather flower is blue; 

An’ the plasing thought comes o’er me 

That you’ve dropped your eyes before me, 

An’ me heart laughs in me bosom, Katey Rhue. 

Lift your eyes an’ show me whether 

Tis themselves or ’tis the heather 

Makes the blue that’s in the weather, Katey Rhue. 
Grace Veronica Kelly 


[83] 
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TWO POEMS 


“APPLESAUCE” 


It was raining and he laughed— 
A bareheaded boy 
Laughed for joy. 


“Put on your hat,” I said, 
And frowned— 
“You'll be drowned!”’ 


“Applesauce!” he cried. 
“Rain makes me grow— 


Daddy says so.” 


What reply could I 
Make a boy 
Who laughed for joy 


When the rain poured down, 
And said “Applesauce!” 
To my frown? 


A TRIBUTE 


Alone, the mourners gone, 

He took from under his shabby coat 
A tribute his own hands had wrought, 
A little chiming silver bell. 


[84] 
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Charles Oluf Olsen 


Beneath the tree, on tiptoe now, 

He grasped a slender curving bough, 

Bent it low, 

And hung the bell where it could swing 

To and fro, 

To sing for her when winds should blow. 
Charles Oluf Olsen 


WIDOWED 


We buried you today with pomp 
And marked you with a stone. 
(Well I mind one wild spring night 
I buried love alone.) 





Seven months was I a bride, 


Seven years a wife. } 
(Seven years are far too much 
From any woman’s life.) 


You lie cold tonight, and deep. 

I sleep soft above. 

(But I wept till morning came, 

The night I buried love.) 
Velma Byers Hutchinson 


[85] 
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THREE POEMS | 


ALMOST EUREKA! 


Between two breaths 

Of ether, while I strove to part the veil 
That hides the blanched face of oblivion, 
I lost the Swami’s secret. 

Truth was there— 

I saw it! Scornfully intent, 

I would have plucked it forth; | 
Just one more swift analysis, and lo! 
To be and not to be would lie 
A Chinese puzzle broken in my hands. . . . 


— 


I made a mental note of that. 
I made a note that I had made a note 
Not to forget; I made a note... . 


You'd better tell. . . 

Miss Smith... 

He’s coming to... . 

We'd better have another .. . 
Of gauze. No, you're all right, 
Be quiet! ... 











ee 
I lost it; yet not quite. 
Before I lose it utterly, I’ll write 


[86] 














James Rorty 


This guess, for truth’s not what you think— 

Not beauty; no, it’s what you feel 

When, at the circus, you have let the showman steal 
Your dime, and once within the gate, are shown 
Bosco, who’s not a wild man, but a clown 

In black-face; truth is something light— 

A ball of paper that you blow 

From off your finger-tips. That’s all you’ll know 
Of truth, or need to know. 


Oh, never a passion-testing youth, 

Horatio, but could teach 

Philosophy a hundred simple things, and each 
More serious than truth. 


BOY AND GULL 


The gull flies white 

And measures with his flight 

The carven golden hills that rise 

Between the city and the sea. So flies 

The will of this small meditative child, 

Intrepid, wandering and wild, 

At home on wind or water, or on none, 
Climbing blue air to veer about the sun, 

Gazing on sea and land with fierce cold eyes, 
And dropping down with harsh triumphant cries. 


[87] 
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THE INNOCENTS 


The Innocents, the Innocents, 
They walk alone, or wait, 

As beggars in the dark, before 
A deaf unopening gate. 


They wait and whisper: “Love,” one says, 
“Love, and the gift of pain 

Will sweep the murky waters back 

And let men pray again.” 


The waters of oblivion 

Heave, and are tossed with pain 
Craving the feet of Innocents 
To walk that way again. 


The waters of oblivion 

Are hungry for a Word: 

Then pray again, O Innocents, 
Bear witness to the Lord. 


“For prayer,” one says, “will shout until 
It hears the Young Day cry” — 

The waters of oblivion 

Are shaken with a sigh. 


The Young Day dreams, the Young Day wakes, 
The bells speak from the tower: 
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James Rorty 


The lighted brows of Innocents 
Will guide us in that hour. 


The Innocents will march that day 
With torches through the town. 
The Innocents will laugh, and pull 
The toppling prisons down. 


The Innocents will weep that day 
With blood upon their hands. 
The grieving arms of Innocents 
Will rock the crying lands. 
James Rorty 
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COMMENT 


GOING EAST 


HIKE westward as naturally as the sun. But when it 

comes to going east— 

Yet twice in the past year I have followed the eastward 
trail. Last summer it took me to the Green Mountains, 
under whose soft slopes Vermont’s Middlebury College 
conducts its Summer School of English. And in March it 
swung me around a small circle of cities and colleges where 
indulgent audiences listened to reports of my fifteen-years’ 
experience with poets. 

There was a mellowness, a sweetness, about the atmos- 
phere of the little Vermont college, in its summer home 
among the hills, which soothed even the eager students 
who flocked to the informal courses, even the lecturers who 
ambled in from far and near to teil all they knew and more 
or less they were in doubt about. We were shepherded 
quietly by Dean Wilfred Davison, and marshaled valiantly 
to our several class-rooms by John Farrar of Doran’s and 
The Bookman. And when we were not imparting know! 
edge we were receiving it, for the summer-perching faculty 
was a strangely varied assortment of most unprofessorial 
novelists, poets, editors—waifs and strays of the muses. 

The students were all trying, for a brief fortnight, to 
learn how to write their poems, novels, short stories, plays. 
And to this end they were listening to words of wisdom 
from people who ought to know all about it—people like 
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me who never dared confess how little they knew. There 
were Grant Overton, fiction editor of Co//ier’s, who seemed 
too amiable to turn any aspirant down; and Arthur 
McKeogh, who, since emerging from the Lost Battalion, 
has found a less spectacular refuge in the editorship of 
McClure’s; and Robert M. Gay, head of English at 
Simmons College; and young Doris Halman, who, after 
eight years in the “47 Workshop,” was imparting her 
experience to budding playwrights and training them to 
act for us in “the worst play ever written,” a horrible- 
example skit of her own which embodied all the common 
sins and exrors of the theatrical trade. 

And vhen, for poetry, there was Hervey Allen, who came 
up from New York to tell us about Poe’s long desperate 
fight, and his own researches for the new biography of the 
poet. And Edward Davison talked about the art as it ts 
today in England, and your orator followed its recent 
advance in These States. And there was an interesting 
group of young poets listening in, including Martha 
Banning Thomas and Helen Francis, who have appeared 
in Poetry, and Leo C. Turner, the Oklahoma farmer boy 
who leads off the present issue. 

And there were others—brief visitors from the metrop- 
olis who stayed only long enough for a deep breath of 
mountain air: William McFee, who, in discussing Liter- 
ature—Its Cause and Cure, delighted me by declaring 
Gentlemen Prefer Blonds a masterpiece; and Honoré 
Willsie Morrow, who, remembering lean heroic years when 
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she was learning her trade in New York, urged the young 
story-tellers to harden their stomachs and starve for the 
muse rather than compromise; and finally Isabel Patter- 
son, of Books, who stimulated us with as searching a mind, 
and kept us laughing with as keen a wit, as may be found 
up and down Broadway, or in those more secretive side- 
streets where literary fates are sealed. 

Vermont, tucked away under the elbow of the British 
lion, modestly conscious of a summer-resort destiny, has a 
quiet persuasive loveliness of her own. And the little 
summer-school was an enticement, and an excuse for ex- 
ploration. There were paths up-hill through the twenty- 
seven thousand forested acres which the college had 
inherited from a nature-loving alumnus, and the Green 
Mountain Club was building shelters up and down the 
state, and pushing its mildly graded trails up to Canada. 

Very different was my recent trek through a few cities 
and college towns. It began with Baltimore, which always 
carries me back to my youth; for the Monument and its 
discreetly beautiful square have scarcely changed since | 
used to go over there as a school-girl from Washington— 
on certain days in Lent when the Walters Gallery was open. 
And I found the Walters Gallery still open on those same 
Lenten days, and amid its vastly enlarged spaces was the 
same old central gallery which had given me my first 
lessons in art—the gallery with the Barbizon pictures and 
the Alma-Tademas, and the Delaroche Hemicycle and all 
the other nineteenth-century masterpieces. Some machine 
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clicked in my brain like a magic clock—I was once more 
under twenty as I looked at them! 


But I am anticipating—that was my last act in the 
Monumental City. My first was to take up a brief 
residence with the Kinsolvings in the spacious old colonial 
St. Paul’s Rectory, to the building of which George 
Washington himself had made a contribution. It stood 
proudly on a hill and faced a long important street; and it 
bubbled over with Kinsolving daughters and sons-in-law 
and friends, all kept casually in order by the lady of the 
house, Sally Bruce Kinsolving, my poet-friend. Among 
the people at dinner were John Van Druten, the boyish 
author of Young Woodley, and Lizette Woodworth Reese, 
the distinguished poet whom Baltimore delights to honor, 
confessing only one rival to her fame, the mercurial 
Henry L. Mencken. Miss Reese, who is a little spinster 
like me, has emerged from the school-room where she 
taught for years without carrying away any professorial 
traits; and our talk—about anything and everything but 
poetry—revealed a character resolute and self-contained 
as a nut, with a little dapper shell of reserve protecting a 
kernel utterly sweet and sound. 

The Maryland Poetry Society, which gave me a most 
appreciative hearing, has extended the same courtesy to 
almost everybody on the modern poetry list. It is in- 
formally organized, and it dispenses with dinners and 
other etceteras, apparently quite content to trust the 
evening’s entertainment to the speaker. I noted, among 
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its members and other Baltimorians, much dissatisfaction 
with the management of the Trumbull Poetry Lectures. 
These were endowed a quarter-century or more ago as an 
annual series of lectures on poetry at Johns Hopkins; but 
a foundation which might be a stimulus and inspiration to 
poets and lovers of the art has been allowed to degenerate 
into a mere academic survey of past periods, conducted 
usually by ultra-conservatives. 

Amherst College was the next stop, with a fellow 
lecturer, Margaret Briscoe Hopkins, as hostess, and 
mostly young faces in my audience. David Morton came 
in for tea, and the Robert Frosts enticed me for a meal. 
Then Mount Holyoke in melting snows, where I found 
Jeannette Marks in despair over the world’s affairs, but 
consoled to the point of ecstasy by three fuzzy-wuz 
collie puppies of purest breed w hich had arrived in mid 
family a month before. For many years Miss Marks, who 
heads Mount Holyoke’s English department, has managed 


to keep up the series of ‘ ‘Shop-talks’ ’ given by poets of 


repute to the Holyoke girls, and has otherwise so stim 
ulated girls of talent that the record of this little college in 
intercollegiate competitions has been extremely high. 


Next, Boston, unmistakably the climax of this particular 


trip. Here the whole story would be an offense against 


discretion, so let me merely confess to a luncheon of three 


hundred or more under the auspices of the Repertory 
Theatre Company, given in a spacious hall of their fine 


building. It was arranged by Leighton Rollins, who 
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turned over the affair to Mrs. Henry Jewett, the com- 
pany’s director. And there were speeches by this lady and 
others, and poems and remarks by Mesdames Speyer and 
Wilkinson and Conant, all up from New York. And 
nearly everybody who was anybody was there, including 
certain poets—Grace Hazard Conkling, Power Dalton, 
Frederick McCreary, Nancy Byrd Turner, Grace Hoffman 
White and Earl Marlatt; including also the beautiful 
widow of Thomas Bailey Aldrich of happy memory, whose 
graciousness reminded us that there were fine ladies during 
that fin-de siecle period when Aldrich ruled in Boston and 
Stedman in New York. 


All this was preliminary to a reading that evening 


n 
Byron Hall. And the next day there was a cup of tea at 
the New England Authors Club, and another at Marjorie 
Knapp’s Bookshop. And that evening I gave a talk in the 
studios of the painter Harley Perkins, who is art editor of 
the Transcript, and Le Baron Cooke, whose brief poems 
our readers will remember. Here Boston’s greeting to the 
Chicago visitor was gracefully offered by William Stanley 
Braithwaite. 

Most of these were new friends, but there were a few 
renewals, to use an office word. One of these was Foster 
Damon, who—poet, thinker, philosopher, expositor of 
Blake, perhaps himself a mystic—is instinctively an in- 
tellectual aristocrat, a little unaware of his neighbor 
because of watching supernal wheels go round. Whereas 
the Rev. Earl Marlatt is the merriest hail-fellow-well-met 
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to be found in either Kenosha, where he was a journalist 
when Poetry first printed him, or now in Boston, where he 
is a professor in a theological seminary. A sharp contrast 
of temperaments between two poets both interested in 
religious theory. 

New York was my last stop. There, as usual in this 
centre of the theatrical world, I went to as many plays as 
there were evenings and matinees in my few short days; 
accompanied usually by my indulgent hostess, Grace 
Hoffman White, author of Wings to Dare and a number of 
fanciful plays. 

Of the plays I saw, the most essentially poetic, though 
in prose, was Pinwheel, a so-called expressionistic affair, in 
sixteen spot-light scenes, by Francis E. Faragoh, who came 
from Hungary at fourteen and picked up somehow a 
college education. The play carried “the Jane” and “the 
Guy” through various harsh adventures involving other 
typical East-side characters, and rounded up the rough 
circle of their love-affair according to the usual schedule of 
their kind. 

If Pinwheel was the most poetic in motive and the 
newest in pattern of the six or seven plays I saw, the most 
charming was Trelawny of the Wells, dressed up in its all- 
star cast (John Drew, as the crabbed uncle, was worth a 
pilgrimage!); the most tragic was Clemence Dane’s 
Granite, elaborately shaped up to gruesomeness but well 
acted by students of the Laboratory Theatre; the most 
tedious was Pirandello’s Right You Are if You Think You 
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Are, with its involuted circlings around a tiresome episode; 
the most indecent was Lulu Bell, with Lenore Ulric going 
the limit in 4ct J; the most delicate, and smilingly true to 
ordinary domestic life, was Saturday’s Children, by Max- 
well Anderson, half-author of What Price Glory; and the 
most amusing and satirically true to its subject, was 
Maurine Watkins’ Chicago, in which our ex-townswoman 
has played up brilliantly her experience as crime-reporter 
during that season when the acquittal of a certain Beulah, 
“Chicago’s most beautiful murderess,”” was the climax of 
a series of husband-or-lover killings. There is action to 
spare in this “satirical comedy”; and the figures of the 
heroine, her poor fish of a husband, the scheming defense 
attorney, the various reporters and photographers—these 
so glad of a real sensation!—each is done to the life and 
scarcely overdrawn. “And the worst of it,” observed a 
man behind me, “‘is that it’s nine-tenths true.” 

3ut the poets! Mrs. White rounded them up in a tea- 
party at the Colony Club. I met for the first time Léonie 
Adams, whose agreeable fob is to get out the Metropolitan 
Museum bulletins; and Laura Benét, whose name adorns 
certain literary weeklies; and Marie Luhrs, ditto in Porrry 
and elsewhere; and young Mabel Simpson, whose job is, or 
should be, to bloom in her particular garden-plot like a 
rose-bud; and, still younger, Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger, now 
a freshman at Barnard; and James Rorty, whom I have to 
take on trust, having missed his name. 


And of earlier friends—how can I mention those present 
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without emulating the society reporter! Horace Gregory 
and his wife, once known as Marya Zaturensky, were 
boasting of their new little son, then five weeks old. 
Marjorie Meeker was rejoicing in her metropolitan abode 
—for she has moved away from Ohio. Clinton Masseck is 
still with his big advertising firm, and still not quite con 
tent. Lynn Riggs, late of New Mexico, admitted that one 
of his plays was to follow Granite at the Laboratory 
Theatre. Willard Johnson, recently The Laughing Hors: 
of Santa Fe, was laughing less cheerily as a New York 
journalist. 

Lola Ridge, in most becoming silken attire, looked so 
much the fine lady that I dared not ask the latest news 


from Moscow. Marianne Moore, fresh from the Dia/ 


office, mentioned no new geniuses to a rival editor. David 
O’Neil, and his nephew George, would not confess any 
pining-away for St. Louis; neither did Eda Lou Walton 
look forward to an early return to her Navajos, nor 
Gwendolen Haste to Montana. Constance Skinner loves 
her apartment up near the new cathedral, even though her 
imagination persists in wandering to her British-Columbian 
Wild West. And Genevieve Taggard, late of Hawaii, 
seems also content with New York; at last, she told me, 
Robert Wolf’s (her husband’s) long-expected novel was in 
print, and even in covers. And Margery Swett, no, Mans- 


field—under any name our own Margery—showed no 


desire to give up free-lancing in the metropolis. 
It was on another occasion—at Leonora Speyer’s—that 
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I renewed acquaintance with Mr. Robinson and Ridgely 
Torrence and the Colums; and Thomas Walsh, the Irish 
poet who helps to run the Catholic weekly, Commonweal. 
And still another that gave me a long talk with that 
Chicagoan in exile, Edgar Lee Masters, and with one of 
the finest spirits in the poetry game, Sara Teasdale. 

I never felt quite so strongly the overwhelming magnif- 
icence of the great modern capital as the night before | 
left it, when I watched the skyscrapers floating, and the 
million lights winking, and the cars and motors rushing 
and blaring, in the open spaces of Times Square. There 
was never anything before like this. For good or ill, 


beauty or ugliness, it is ours. H. M. 


REVIEWS 


WHAT OF MR. NEIHARDT? 


Collected Poeni f Fohn G. Neithardt. Macmillan Co. 
Mr. Neihardt has always taken himself and his mission 
a poet seriously, and worked with high ambition and a 
ense of responsibility. His Collected Poems represents a 


life-work loyally carried on against all the crushing dis- 
tractions—domestic, worldly, financial—which impede 
and often conquer so many a fine vocation. His most 
important offering, filling nearly four hundred of these 
over six hundred pages, is a series of Epics of the West, in 


which he has given a poetic setting, in rhymed couplets, to 
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dramatic and characteristic episodes of our pioneer history- 
Thus he has fulfilled, to an exceptional degree, the com- 
mand of his muse; and, in doing so, he has endeavored 
patriotically to monumentalize certain fast-fading figures, 
to give heroic form to our conquerors of the wilderness. 

To work of such high seriousness, covering such an 
ambitious range, and presented now as a whole with its 
seven or eight volumes compressed into one, the reviewer 
owes respectful consideration from the standpoint not of 
the passing and momentary in poetic style, but the per- 
manent and valuable. The question is, how far does Mr. 
Neihardt’s poetry fulfil its purpose? How strong a bid 
does it make for a place among our treasured works of 
memorable art? 

If the present reviewer feels that this poetry has lacked 
first-hand inspiration, and has been artificialized by a 


rhetorical style and adherence to outworn fashions of 


technique, she owes it to him and his public to examine 
this complete exhibit with some care. 
The more personal part of Mr. Neihardt’s poetry was 


the work of his youth——the lyrics comprised in 4 Bundle of 


Myrrh and two or three other small volumes published 
from 1907 to 1912. This was a rather barren period in 
America, and those critics who admired the young poet 
gave him extravagant praise. Reading these books now, 
one realizes how many voices clearer, richer and more 
moving have been thrilling us since Mr. Neihardt startled 
his world. Surely that early over-praise did him an injury, 
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What of Mr. Nethardt? 


for it encouraged an egoism always too eager, and never 
held in check by a sense of humor. 

Reading these early books now, in the first third of the 
Collected Poems, one feels that perhaps lack of humor is the 
root of the trouble. Humor is the law of perspective—it 
holds the different planes of life in proper relation. Ever 
so little of it would have saved this poet from the self- 
conscious attitudinizing one observes here, from his pre- 
occupation with himself as the poet, the vates, and from 
strident and declamatory utterances in this character. 
There is a portentous solemnity in his youthful vision of 
himself: Chaser of dim vast figures in the mist, 

Drawn by far cries, an alien to content, 

Builder of burning worlds that passed in gloom, 

Vain architect of great sky-spaces, filled 

With unreal suns uncurtaining the day 

That fell again in dismal night—’twas I! 
This, of course, is oration, not poetry; the speaker is pro- 
claiming his high vocation, not proving it with a few magic 
lines. And so, when he becomes conscious of another 
Being in his universe, the lady of his love is never in- 
dividualized, is never a humble little human girl, but 
always that impossible She of man’s invention, the Woman 
who never was on sea or land: 

Oh, I have found 


At last the one I lost so long ago 

In Thessaly, where Peneus’ waters flow! 
For thou wert Lais, and of yore ’twas thus 
That thou didst speak to me—Hippolochus! 
And I have not forgot. 
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Again and again we have this note of the completely self- 
absorbed male addressing his wooden image of femininity: 

O precious Thing of Flesh! 

Let me exhaust the softness of your cheek 

With one long desperate kiss, as one who drinks 

The final maddening drop before the cup 

Be shattered into dust! Oh, let me breathe 

Your breath that I have made more quick and warm. 

In .March, 1914, at Porerry’s first dinner-party, Mr. 
Yeats reminded us that poets should be “‘very simple, 
very liumble.” This advice is thrown away upon Mr. 
Neihardt. The Self becomes for him the one blinding 
elemental fact, su he gives us a speech from a platform 
instead of “‘a cry from the heart.” And it is the bitter 
penalty of this attitude that even the Self becomes 
theoretic, so that he who is confined in it cannot achieve 
complete sincerity. He simply cannot give himself away: 
what he gives away is Man supreme, magnificent; Man th 
Thinker, the Sinner, the Lover, the Poet, Man trampling 
down the Devil and confronting God. In fact, throughout 
this earlier and more lyrical section of Mr. Neihardt’s book 
I find the poet in a heroic pose, uttering appropriately 
noble and eloquent verses whose superficial frankne 
reveals always the author’s idea of himself, rather than an 


actual suffering, singing, individual human soul. He is 


always the “Child of Infinity” — 
Fling back the dust | borrowed from the Earth 
Unto the chemic broil of Death and Birth— 
The vast Alembic of the Cryptic Scheme, 
Warm with the Master-Dream! 
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Youthful egoism is common enough, and not always 
impenetrable; but one would hardly expect Mr. Neihardt’s 
later work to be influenced by the swift currents of “the 
new movement,” which set in soon after the completion of 
the two series, The Stranger at the Gate and The Poet’s 
Town. Indeed, one would not have wished him to be 
affected by its greater simplicity and directriess if his style 
had been inherently original, unmistakably an indigenous 
g 
Agrippina and Eight Hundred Rubles—as experimental 
essays in the well-worn sock-and-buskin mode, and con- 
sider briefly the three Epics of the West: 

In narrative we find the poet at his best 


owth of his own soul. We may pass over the two plays— 


r 
i 
1 


more dramatic 
than in the plays, and less bombastic than in the lyrics. 
Sometimes he almost forgets himself and his poetizing in 
his story, and molds the heroic couplet into a swift and 
efficient instrument of his chosen style, so that the story 
moves along, for pages at a time, quite freely. Here he 
does a good job of the kind he set out to do, and hands on 
to the future some lively rhymed tales of pioneers and 
their Indian wars. 

Thus one’s quarrel, if there be any, is fundamental. In 
my opinion, there is, between Mr. Neihardt’s subject and 
his method, an inherent inconsistency which necessarily 
artificializes the resulting work of art. It is, like Pope’s 
Homer, “a pretty poem, but not’’—our rough-and-tumble 
pioneer adventuring. Not only is the couplet too smooth 
an instrument, but the poet polishes it with a too poetic 
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diction. Figures which should be hewn in granite are 
carved in wax, and are less than life-size in the picturesque 
pageant which moves so adroitly through these four 
hundred pages. Words like unwitting, deem, youngling 
dream, twixt, ageless, morn, merry jest, gauds, e’er (this in- 
tended, on page 262, for ere), classical allusions to Clotho, 
the Styx, Helen, Ariadne and many others, distort this 
picture and distract the mind. One’s imagination rebels 
against such forced classicism as this description of a 
drunken revel of trappers: 

What roaring nights of wassailing they knew— 

Gargantuan regales—when through the town 

The fiery liquor ravined, melting down 

The tribal hoard of beaver! How they made 

Their merriest geegaws mighty in the trade! 

Aye, merry men they were! 

Mr. Neihardt has given us some interesting chapters, as 
Longfellow did, for the juvenilia of our literature, and for 
this he deserves ‘“‘much thanks.” But the “epic of the 
West” is still to be written. Whether it ever will be 
adequately written—ah, that is quite another question. 

H. M 
INTANGIBLE PARAPHRASES 
Returning to Emotion, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Boni & 

Liveright. 

According to his characteristically formidable preface, 
Mr. Bodenheim foresees with the publication of this new 


book a “prearranged travesty” of critical nonsense, 
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equivocation, and reproach. I remember another preface 
of Mr. Bodenheim’s—in The Sardonic Arm, 1 think— 
which was equally formidable, even more abusive, but not 
nearly so self-sure. Perhaps the comparison is significant. 
The poet of the earlier volume designed his preface, it 
seemed, with the presumption that his work was super- 
latively good, but that nobody was likely to think so. One 
felt, however, that he was really trying to win his audience, 
to present his ideas convincingly. Since then, the vogue 
for Mr. Bodenheim has materialized. He has discovered, 
no doubt to his scornful surprise, that many readers are 
ready to approximate his own estimate. In the present 
foreword, he merely explains the title of his book, and 
comments in a rather bored way upon its probable recep- 
tion. Mr. Bodenheim has found his place; he is sure of his 
supporters and his opponents. 

No doubt he is also surer of his own integrity as a poet, 
for he does not argue so much about it. This may or may 
not point to the reason why I find this latest collection 
somewhat less impressive than the poet’s earlier work. Yet 
apparently nothing but over-confidence allows him to 
include certain poems which one feels sure he would not 
have had the courage to publish in an earlier volume. Take, 
for example, such passages as the following: 

Her body was thin, but the music’s storm 
Raised it to an amazon refrain, 


And as she danced on, words began to form, 
Harmonizing all her heart and brain. 


Anything so bad as this must be attributed to improvisa- 
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tion. Indeed, many of these poems seem improvised— 
inferior exercises in Mr. Bodenheim’s habitual manner. 
That manner might be defined as the interpretation of 
actual things in terms of figures and abstractions dictated 
by the poet’s mood. The mood varies; but often it is 
whimsical or ironic. Thus, the expression flashing for an 
instant upon a lady’s face comes to be rationalized by Mr. 
Bodenheim in the following manner: 

The crimson wideness of her lips 

Conceives at times a pliant no 

To the mummeries and bargainings 

Of ethics and morality. 

Thought and feeling meet 

With deepest treason on her lips, 

Plaguing each other until they gain 

The swiftly absentminded ghost of fear 

Known as bravery. 
That is excellent; but Mr. Bodenheim relies so strictly 
upon this formula, that he uses it in some poems to in 
terpret what is entirely evident. The result is tedium. 
The impulsive abundance of adjective and metaphor, 
frequently so illuminating, persists even when it can onl) 
dull and obscure. Such poems are simply rhetori 
intangible paraphrases of quite obvious ideas. 

Still Lady seems to me so admirably expressive of Mr. 
Bodenheim’s special quality that I should like to quote all 
of it instead of the following extract: 

You found that men were children, or blunt knaves, 


Or too exacting in their sensual pacts, 
And so you calmed them with your fingertips 
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Lest they involve you in their own defeats. 

And women—jealous tensions jailed by sound, 

Or sober dwarfs with fancy underfoot, 

Or naked, counting myriads of wounds, 

With some imagination always there 

To spoil the accuracy of the score— 

You gave them one thick smile that did not smile: 
Contorted humor turned to a dead shield 

Beneath which you could fondle and anoint 

Each nervous twilight piled within your heart. 

And now you dare not move within this chair 
Because the candid treacheries of leg 

And arm release no longer, hold for you 

The aching and imperative warfare 

With which your brain and heart disputed life. 

The doctor straightens up and calls you dead. 

They think that they have raised you from the chair, 
3ut you remain there, still invisible, 

] 


Too motionle 


s for death, yet not alive. 


And there are other poems here which should add to the 
poet’s reputation. 

For the most part, however, Mr. Bodenheim seems to be 
writing to a pattern—his own pattern, to be sure, but even 
that is to abuse his delicate method. One misses some- 
thing of his familiar inventiveness and audacity; what is 
meant to be attenuated is so often merely vague. The ear 
protests against a monotonous syntax, and a manner of 
combining adjectives that has become almost a ritual. It 
would be a pity if a writer of such heavily stylized poetry 
as Mr. Bodenheim’s should fall to imitating himself. 

Returning to the preface, one reads that the poet has 
“little curiosity concerning the reception of this sixth book 
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of verse, since the poetry-situation in America has become 
quite rigid and complacent.” I fear there is little in the 
book to tempt the poetry-situation from its torpor, for it 
presents Mr. Bodenheim at a disappointing standstill. 
That is extraordinary; although it is possible that being 
such a devoted antagonist of his age, he is obliged at times 
to imitate its manoeuvers, to be regulated by its pace. One 
would not like to see Mr. Bodenheim advance entirely 
beyond contemporary appreciation; but rigidity and com- 
placence are fashions one has hardly expected him to 
observe. G. H. D. 


THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE ONCE MORE 


Rococo, by Ralph Cheever Dunning. Edward W. Titus, 
Paris. 
In smooth and faultless verse, to the extent of some 


twenty-one pages, Mr. Dunning tells the old, old story of 


the young girl who is married to an unsympathetic Duke 
and takes a young lover. The ending resembles Hamlet in 
that the leading characters find themselves with daggers 
through their hearts. Usually such an elemental theme is 
treated with elaboration, variation, and complication, to 
conceal the ravages of time. But Mr. Dunning takes the 
tale in all its moss-grown values and tells it in bare outline 
and unadorned simplicity. The result is rather sharp and 
surprising, since no one would expect him to do so little 
about it. 

The verse laps along in little wavelets with a precision 
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that makes the reader hope for an occasional storm at sea. 
It is pure ¢erza rima, with each line rhyming properly in a 
double-syllabled word which lightens and lifts the nar- 
rative considerably; otherwise Mr. Dunning comes 
dangerously near writing not wisely but too well. His 
style is rather more romantic and abstract than vivid 
except in the amorous portions of his narrative, where he 
tries to suggest the depth and grandeur of an illicit passion 
in details bordering upon the heavily physical—a method 
which defeats its own purpose. In The Divine Comedy, 
when Paola and Francesca are tempted to love by the 
reading of a romance, Francesca ends her story with, 
In the book that day we read no more. 

and the reader is left to think the worst according to the 
powers of his own imagination. The thing unsaid achieves 
the grandeur of infinity. 

Aside from the above carping the tale has a simple 
charm in an obviously antique manner. The drawings in 
the book may be very modernistic in their linear naked- 
ness, but the accompanying text has many “whereofs,” 
‘“‘wheretos,” and “‘verilys,” as well as clear quiet beauties 
like the following lines: 

Her head moved ever as a wind-blown flower, 

But she drew back her hair behind her shoulder 

And looked on her own beauty in still wonder. 
There are many such lines in the book; indeed, the line is 
often hauntingly superior to the drama. Marie Luhrs 
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SONGS OF JOY 


Eve Walks in Her Garden, by Louise Ayres Garnett. Mac- 
millan Co. 

The best thing about this book is the ecstatic mood of it. 
A pure delight in all kinds of things—life, death, children, 
grandmothers, young lovers, gardens, the moon, the sun 
is expressed in simple lyric measures, both rhymed and 
free, in such a convincing way that one believes it without 
ever’ a suspicion of forcing or affectation. The book 
bubbles over with joy, and that is a rare quality in these 
days when the world is going to smash in many a poet’s 
brain. 

The most ambitious expression of this ecstasy is Reswr- 
gam, first printed in Poetry a few years ago, which was 
written as the text for an oratorio since composed by 
Henry Hadley and given in many cities. The poem is a 
modern psalm of praise to God, an expression of faith 
absolute and imperious, done in scriptural cadences and 
symphonically shaped in four movements—Birth, Life, 
Death and Re-birth. Lacking all the usual machinery of 
religious emotion, the poem is not only an admirable sing- 
ing text, but it gives with impassioned sincerity the emo- 
tion of worship wholly dissociated from the dogmatic 
theology of any creed: 


Who am I, Lord of Creation, that Thou shouldst think upon me? 
Beside a mountain or a soaring bird, what am I that Thou shouldst 
give me place? 
And the answer: 
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I can praise Thee, O God! 

I can praise Thee to the summit of my singing! . . . 

Aside from this, the best poems in the book are usually 
among the briefest—such lyrics in the simplest rhythms 
as: Immortal Death, Young Loveliness, Song of Freedom, 
Divulgence, Soul at Play, The Debt, The Prodigal; or the 
more whimsical pieces, like The Rover, Silhouettes, The 
Clock, and some of the free-verse brevities. The longer 
serious poems—Ballad of the Doorstone, Prophet, Flower 
of Hemp—lean toward softness and sentimentality. Sim- 
plicity sometimes skirts dangerously near the obvious, the 
trite, or is saved only by a salty dash of humor. 

Our readers have seen most of the above-mentioned 
poems. Here are two which are new tothem. The first is 
Song of Freedom: 


Seek to destroy me with your hungry axe, 
Strive to efface me from the ways of men, 
Scatter my body’s fragments to the flax 
And one day I shall rise and sing again. 
Plough me into the furrows as you will, 
Make me a mingled part of my own soil 
And in the springtide | shall feel the thrill 
And put forth blossoms as my body’s spoil. 
So from my ripened flax shall threads be spun, 
The resurrected wheels revolve once more. 
My people shall sit spinning in the sun 
And I shall go on singing as before! 
The second, The Clock, is more whimsical. 

One o'clock, and 

Six o’clock, and 

Twelve as before. 
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Birth it is, and 

Life it is, and 
Death: what a bore! 
Tick-tock, 

Tick-tock, 

Over and again. 
East to West, and 
Little rest for 
Pendulums and men. 


Mrs. Garnett has published a number of songs, both 
words and music; and plays which have been given fre- 
quently by amateurs and little-theatre companies, like 
Master Will of Stratford. Most popular of all, perhaps are 
her plays for children in the volume Three to Make Ready. 

H. M. 


A JEWELED SCREEN 


A Feweled Screen, by Ann Hamilton. Harold Vinal. 

Miss Hamilton’s special gift is for the exotic, the whim 
sical and the grotesque. She is often trivial, sometimes 
meretricious, almost always charming. Her poems shim- 
mer and glow in a radiant and individual manner, as if the 
experiences of her life were indeed projected, not on to the 
plain wall of the ordinary rational mind, but a fanciful 
jeweled screen over whose surface the familiar pictures 
move with a novel flash and iridescence, a peculiarly 
satisfying distortion. 

The essence of Miss Hamilton’s poetic method is decora- 
tion. It is a delicate and patrician art, and one whose 


subtle intricacies demand the utmost finesse and eleganc, 
al cL 
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of craftsmanship. While Miss Hamilton feels color and 
design, she has not always disciplined herself to take 
enough care in applying them. She is like the impatient 
artist who refuses to work in the most precise and expres- 
sive medium at his command; her poems, which might 
well be tapestries, remain posters. One feels that to 
achieve real beauty she must develop a more exacting 
technique. 

Most of Miss Hamilton’s work is objectiv e and pictorial, 
and even in her more personal poems the ideas usually 
resolve into figures which take the form of vivid, often 
fantastic, images. But sometimes she is moved by emo- 
tion so specific and direct that she is able to write a sub- 
jective lyric dispensing with ornament and abstraction. 
Such a poem is The Hilltop: 





Once on a far hilltop I saw wild summer blowing 





Over the eyes of spring and her lifted brow of trees. 


High and alone with my love was I, and the skies were flowing 
Silver and swift as light, and wide as the seas. 

There were the drifted winds gathered from night and day, 

Out of the ghost of earth leaped the song of a bird 

Higher than all the clouds we stood, for the world had blown away 


On the white sail of a kiss, and the wings of a word. 

This is not “poetizing.”” Such lyrics have the freshness 
and charm of an unselfconscious personality expressing 
itself in its own way. Miss Hamilton’s range is not wide; 
but it is one which has been too little explored by modern 
poets, and within it she has begun to create a miniature 
art of fine grace and intensity. G. H. D 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Mass and Other Poems, by Abe Craddock Edmunds. 

Privately printed, Lynchburg, Va. 

The most interesting thing about this modest lictle 
volume of poems is the form of Mass, an experiment in 
which, as explained in the preface, the poet attempts: 

I. To give continuity to several short poems by the use of a musical 
symbolism in which characteristic instruments represent various fac- 
tions, creeds, schools of philosophy, etc. 

II. To bring music to the aid of poetry by the use of such musical 
effects as crescendos, themes, discords, etc. 

Although the poet hardly convinces the reader that the 
co-operation aimed at could be effective, it is the kind of 
experiment which might be developed further. The other 
poems, mostly very brief, show an imaginative mind grop- 
ing toward an adequate poetic style. 


Herb Woman and Other Poems, by Eleanor C. Koenig. 

Harold Vinal. 

Miss Koenig, like many other women poets, has the bad 
habit of confusing the impersonal and the subjective; like 
many others, she shrinks from regarding the world as she 
finds it—insists upon dressing it up in a bonnet and rib- 
bons, and feels free to say the most intimate things about 
a universe thus feminized. But in spite of this deplorable 
tendency toward the sentimental, and a rhythm almost 
invariably trivial, an occasional excellence of phrase saves 
the book from hopelessness, as when trees looming in the 
dusk are “like truths half comprehended.” 
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Brief Notices 


An Anthology of Catholic Poets, compiled by Shaw Leslie. 

Macmillan Co. 

The Book of Modern Catholic Verse, compiled by Theodore 

Maynard. Henry Holt & Co. 

These two books complement each other. The first 
devotes its first half, much the more valuable one, to pre- 
Elizabethan poets, and its last entries are Lionel Johnson 
and Aubrey Beardsley. Mr. Maynard’s collection be- 
gins, except for a few duplicates, where Mr. Leslie’s leaves 
off, and includes no less than 130 authors of good, bad and 
indifferent verse. Most of these poets are recognizably 
Roman Catholics, others one is surprised to find mar- 
shalled under that banner, although no doubt the com- 
piler has due authority. Neither collection is exclusively 
religious verse, although most of the early poems quoted 
by Mr. Leslie are more or less devotional. 


NEWS NOTES 


Professor William K. Gregory, Curator of the Department of Fishes at 
the American Museum of Natural History, announces that he will be 
glad to receive suggestions 
the center of the new Fi 





concerning inscriptions on two wall spaces in 





1 Hall of the Museum. These inscriptions may 
be in the form either of quotations, or of original poems, published or 
unpublished. They should not exceed four to six lines, one or two short 
stanzas being preferred. Opposite the main entrance of the hall, some- 
thing suggesting the beauty of undersea life is desired. Opposite the 
group of big game fishes, the verses should be appropriate for this phase 
of sea life. Contributions should be mailed to Professor Gregory at the 
Museum, 77th Street and Central Park West, New York. 

The only prize offered in this competition is the honor of having one’s 
work perpetuated in a mural tablet. America has lately begun to show 
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some tendency to enshrine the names of her modern poets in conspicuous 
and public ways. The Joyce Kilmer Park, Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse, 161-164th Street, New York, is being rapidly laid out. A 
committee of poets is to dedicate it, probably on Arbor Day. Edwin 
Markham is to be chairman of the committee, in which every state of the 
Union will be represented. Theodore Maynard is to represent England, 
and Joseph Campbell Ireland. Such a monument will give tribute, not 
to a well-known poet celebrated through a long career, but to one who, 
dying young, had gained his overwhelming popularity through the 
success of a twelve-line poem called Trees, first published in 1913 in this 
magazine. 

The male-chorus men of the country through their official organization 
—the Associated Glee Clubs of America—announce a song-poem com- 
petition open to all comers. This contest is sponsored by the Association 
in recognition of an urgent need on the part of the glee clubs for a greater 
working repertory than is now available. Inasmuch as the composer of 
a song usually finds his inspiration in a good poem, the Association feels 
that in encouraging the writing of poems worthy of musical settings, it is 
taking the first step toward this desired end. Poems will be judged by 
a committee consisting of Robert Frost, Marshall Bartholomew, and 
John Erskine. A prize of $100 will be awarded, in addition to the 
Association’s honor medal. Details of the competition may be had from 
the Association headquarters at 113 West 57th Street, New York. 

The Southern Methodist University again offers a prize of one hundred 
dollars for the best poem, or group of closely related poems, submitted 
by an undergraduate in any American university or college. Manu- 
scripts should be mailed (in triplicate) to Jay B. Hubbell, care of the 
University at Dallas, Texas, not later than May first. The committee of 
judges will consist of Joseph Auslander, Donald Davidson, and David 
Morton. The money for the prize will be contributed this year by “The 
Makers,” the local poetry club organized and kept going through the 
discriminating and inspiring encouragement of Professor Hubbell. 

The Chicago Step Ladder, organ of the Bookfellows, announces the 
George Sterling Memorial Prize, of $100, to be awarded to the best poem 
published in its pages during 1927. Anyone is eligible to submit. 

Another Paris quarterly in English is scheduled to appear this spring. 
It is called Transition, and is edited by Eugene Jolas and Elliot Paul. A 
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circular announces the usual imposing list of contributors, including, of 
course, James Joyce and Gertrude Stein. 

When Poetry was very young, a quaint little clergyman used to visit 
us now and then from Evanston. It was Leroy Titus Weeks, author of a 
book of rather academic poems and of a close historic and analytic study 
of the sonnet. Later he moved to Iowa, and became dean and head 
professor of English at Tabor College. We regret to hear of his recent 
death at Council Bluffs. 


Only six of the sixteen poets in this number have appeared before in 
our pages: 

Hortense Flexner, wife of the clever cartoonist Wyncie King, lives in 
Ardmore, Pa. She is the author of Clouds and Cobblestones (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.). 

Mr. James Rorty, of New York, has just published, through the Mac- 
millan Co., Children of the Sun, which was reviewed in March by George 
Dillon. 

Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, who lives in North Wales, is the father of 
Robert Graves and now eighty-one years old. 
number of books, 


He has published a 
the two latest being Irish Doric in Song and Story (T. 
Fisher Unwin), and English Translations of the Welsh Poems of Ceiriog 
Hughes (Hughes & Son, Wrexham). 

Miss Hazel Collister Hutchison, of Cleveland, Ohio, has contributed 
verse to a number of magazines. 

Ditto Sally Bruce Kinsolving (Mrs. A. B. K.), of Baltimore; author of 
David and Bathsheba and Other Poems (Norman Remington Co.). 

Miss Martha Banning Thomas lives in Old Lyme, Conn. 

Few of the poets, mostly quite young, who now appear here for the 
first time, have much literary history. 

Mr. Leo C. Turner, whom I met at Breadloaf last summer, is a young 
farmer of Sweetwater, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Charles Oluf Olson, of Oswego, Ozegon, a suburb of Portland, is 
one of the Portland group whom I met last year, and who recently ap- 
peared en dloc in the American Mercury. 

Isabel J. Campbell, of Normal, Okla., is the wife of Prof. W. S. Camp- 
bell (Stanley Vestal), some of whose western ballads we have printed. 
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Miss Velma Byers Hutchinson is also a member of the group in Port- 
land, where she is a story-teller and dramatic director for children in the 
city playgrounds. 

Mr. Daniel MacGhie Cory is a young American poet, and lecturer on 
modern poetry and psychology, who lives in London. 

Mr. Noel H. Stearn is a prospector and indefatigable wanderer who 
lives anywhere where there are mines and mountains. 

At latest accounts Mr. R. E. Larsson was abroad. 

Mr. B. M. Freedman lives in Brookline; Miss Grace Veronica Kelly in 
Cleveland; Miss Mildred Bowers in Aurora, IIl. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Tristram, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan Co. 

Fine Clothes to the Few, by Langston Hughes. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The White Rooster, by George O’Neil. Boni & Liveright. 

Astrolabe, by S. Foster Damon. Harper & Bros. 

Upper Night, by Scudder Middleton. Henry Holt & Co. 

Selected Lyrics of Amelia Josephine Burr. George H. Doran Co. 

Lost Eden, by E. Merrill Root. Unicorn Press, N. Y. 

Two Gentlemen in Bonds, by John Crowe Ransome. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Street Lamps, by Morris Abel Beer. Harold Vinal. 

The Pilgrim Kings, by Thomas Walsh. Macmillan Co. 

Christus Victor, by Henry Nehemiah Dodge. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Sonnets for Caresse, by Harry Crosby. Albert Messein, Paris. 

Lamb of God, by Paul Horgan. Privately ptd., Roswell, N. M. 

A Child of Adam, by James Sydney Johnson. Windsor Press, San Fran 
cisco. 

Interludes and Incantations, by Benj. Gilbert Brooks. Privately ptd., 
Dijon, France. 

The Street Car and the Star, by Elizabeth C. Adams. Samuel Marcus, 
Cambridge. 

ANTHOLOGIES: 

The Radiant Tree, by Marguerite Wilkinson. Macmillan Co 

Selected Poems on Woodrow Wilson, ed. by C. B. McAllister. Dean & Co., 
N. Y. 
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